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THIS WEEK: 
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Non AND QUERIES is published every 


Memorabilia. 


GTURENTS of Literature, though they may 

not always agree with him, will always 
be willing to listen to what M. Denis Saurat 
has tosay. He contributes to La France Libre 
for July a discussion of Dr. Herbert J. 
Hunt’s recent book ‘ The Epic in Nineteenth- 
Century France.’ Among the remarks made 
which interested us is first, the recognition 
that between 1850 and 1860 there came a con- 
siderable change over poetry and the concep- 
tion of poetry in France. The Christian or 
half-Christian view of a mysterious collabora- 
tion between God and humanity, grows 
fainter and fainter and at last dies away. At 
the end of the decade it is established that 
man must fight his way out of his difficulties 
without the aid of God, perhaps under the 
ban of His hostility. But the only epic poetry 
belonging to the period which is worthy of the 
name and of remembrance is that of Victor 
Hugo. Victor Hugo is an exception to the 
general anti-religious trend of the poets; he 
maintained to the end of his life that man 
was the instrument of God. M, Saurat, on 
this, remarks : 

Autrement dit, une fois de plus, l’-homme de 
génie se révéle comme étant l’exception a la 
regle presque universelle. Or, la postérité ne 
se souviendra que des hommes de génie et a 
donc ainsi une vision renversée de l’humanité 

térieure. Il reste & savoir si ’Yhomme de 

nie ne représente pas la foule inarticulée des 
hommes qui n’écrivent pas, beaucoup mieux que 
les nombreux poetes secondaires que le public 
ne lit pas. 

Is Victor Hugo one of the great epic poets 
of the world? M. Saurat seems inclined to 
think so, assuring us that the acknowledged 
great epic poets—‘‘ Virgile, Dante, Milton, 
et méme Homére ’’—have faults no less con- 
siderable than those we find in Hugo, only 
they are of a different type and are faults to 
which we have grown accustomed. 


THE Contemporary Review for August has 
an article on ‘ Class Dialects’ Ty Mes. 
Renée Haynes. It contains many interesting 
remarks and winds up by foretelling that in 
the long run the existence of class dialects 
will probably be ended through the agency of 
school and radio. As it is, they are ‘‘ used by 
straightforward, honest and intelligent people 
whose speech sounds to one another affected, 
superior, irritating or grating, embarrassing, 
insincere, or effusive: or curt: or slipshod: 
or pedantic: or Merely Awful,” the remedy 
for which misunderstanding is said to be 
‘translation not resentment.’’ Obliteration 
of these differences, the writer concludes, is 
really necessary if true democracy is to pre- 
vail, as may become plain to anyone who will 
watch ‘‘ first a Cockney accent and then a 
University accent try to get any satisfaction. 
on the telephone from a Government depart- 
ment, a Labour Exchange or a hospital.” 

We noticed one remark which explains and 
partly justifies (so that one might even regret. 
its | a prominent feature in a 
class dialect which is not much accounted of. 
It is illustrated by the phrase ‘‘ So I said to 
her, I said ’”’ where speakers of another dialect 
would say ‘‘I told her.’’ The writer is in- 
clined to attribute this longer form either to 
the speaker’s high degree of imaginative 
vitality, or, to some desire for rhythm, some 
p “in increasing and modulating the 
verbal beats in a phrase.’’ An attentive 
listener can easily ascertain and convince 
himself that more or less mechanical repeti- 
tion of expressions often heard plays a large 
part in the formation of dialect. 


AT clxxix. 251 we reviewed Mr. Harry 
Price’s ‘The Most Haunted House in 
England ’—Borley Rectory, Suffolk—and 
were interested to see in the Law Times of 
9 August an article by Sir Ernest Jelf which 
—under the title ‘ A Question of Evidence ’— 
discusses the validity of the reasons offered in 
that book for believing in the reality and the 
supernatural character of the marvellous 
happenings there recorded. Taking up 
the position of counsel consulted as to whether 
a case has a good chance of being substan- 
tiated, he gives it as his opinion that here the 
case is very strong indeed—‘‘ stronger than 
most of us could ever have believed possible 
before we had read the book.’’ The stories 
stand on a perfectly different level from the 
ordinary ghost story, and he is at a loss to 
understand what cross-examination could 
really shake them. And in addition to the 
human testimony there is, as he does not fail 
to notice, the queer testimony of dogs. 


| | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE FRENCH COQ-A-L’ANE AS A 
SATIRIC FORM. 


BAFFLING to readers and still only casually 
noted by scholars,! the Middle French 
cog-a-l’Gne is one of the cleverest and most 
daring of all satiric forms, as well as being 
singularly interesting in the details of its 
close relationship to the main genre, formal 
verse satire. Significant among the various 
English Renaissance references to it is James 
I’s ‘Act Against Scandalous Speeches and 
Lybellis’ of June 24, 1609, specifying that 
writers of 

. +. pasquillis, lybellis, rymes, cokalanis, com- 
medies and siclyk occasionis . . . sall be 
seveirlie punished in thair persones and goodis, 
by Imprisonment, banishment, fynning or mair 
rigorous Corporal pane” (‘ A Book of Scottish 
Pasquils,. 1568-1715,’ ed. James Maidment [Edin- 
burgh, 1868], pp. 420-22; see also pp. v.-xix, 
passim). 

Just why the new Stuart regime (James 
himself was as mortally afraid of satirists as 
he was of witches and may have linked the 
two together in his mind with excellent 
reason) deemed it necessary to legislate 
against the French coq-a-l’dne, a form appar- 
ently absent from both English and Scottish 
literatures, is not immediately clear. The 
Scotch, it is true, perhaps by virtue of their 
Celtic admixture, on always seemed more 
sensitively alert and sympathetic to, even 
imitative of, the numerous small satiric forms 
on the Continent than have the English. 
Moreover, the Celtic peoples have always 
loved obscurely contrived and secret lan- 

ages, and James and his counsellors may 
oon feared the natural attraction which the 
curiously cryptographic dark language proper 
to a cog-d-l’dne might have had for certain of 
his subjects. 

Be the explanation of the restrictive legis- 
lation what it may, His Britannic Majesty’s 
lawmakers were right in regarding the satan- 


1 Even modern histories of French satire pay 
little attention to the coq-d-ldéne. See, for in- 
stance, Léon Levrault, ‘La Satire: Evolution 
du genre’ Paris 1904), amd Viollet le Duc, 
*L’Histoire de la Satire en France,’ prefacing 
his ‘Oeuvres de Régnier’ (Bibliothéque Elzé- 
virienne, Paris, 1835), pp. x-xj. as well as the 
lengthy note by Georges Guiffrey in his ‘ Oeuvres 
de Clement Marot,’ iii. (Paris, 1}76-81) pp. 207-8. 


ically crafty and elusive cog-d-l’dne as a 
dangerous literary form. In France, the 
octosyllabic coq-a-l’éne had followed chrono- 
logically the mediaeval set satiric forms: the 
Provengal sirventes or sirventois, the sotte 


| amoreuse, the blason, and the fatras (fatrasie, 


resverie),2 whose verse forms and stave pat- 
terns were rigorously prescribed by the 
Rhétoriqueurs; and it was the immediate 
predecessor of the dodecasyllabic formal verse 
satire of Joachim du Bellay (Le Poste 
courtisan,’ ca. 1557, pub. 1559), Vauquelin de 
la Fresnaye (‘ Satyres Francoises,’ 1604), and 
Mathurin Régnier (‘ Satires,’ 1608). 

The name, coq-d-l’Gne, is apparently very 
old, and one can only conjecture as to its first 
literary usage. Any conversation a cock 
might conceivably have with a donkey would 
be very disjointed and confused since the two 
are unlikes, the one a fowl, the other a beast. 
In fact, the idea of a cock’s conversing at all 
with a donkey is absurd—a fact which is in- 
deed the basic principle of the coq-d-l’dne. 
Various dictionaries and_ encyclopaedias 
suggest that the term may have come from 
the Aesopic fable in which a donkey, a cock, 
and a cat have numerous singular adventures 
and combine their raucous voices to produce a 
hideous racket. The old French proverb, 
C’est bien saute cog-d-l’asne, is also men- 
tioned in a half-dozen places as a possible and 
likely source of the name. (The English 
cock-and-bull may ibly have 
some connection with the cog-d-l’dne, althou 
the former implies a lack of credibility while 
the latter implies a lack of order and logic.) 

In any case some slight remnant of the 
Aesopic atmosphere persists since the form 
presumes for its outer, enveloping frame an 
agile cock (the Satirist) carrying on a one- 
sided, touch-and-go conversation with a stolid 
donkey (his Adversarius). Under the cock’s 
deceptive jumble of elliptical phrases, half 
suggestions, swift ventures into erotica, 
cryptographic allusions, and sprightly 
enigmas there could be concealed unbelievably 
Seid beste and jabs aimed at the Church, the 
Pope, the Sorbonne, anything or anyone. The 
conversation, or rather the monologue, of the 
cock twists and turns, and jumps from 
subject to that without perceptible transitions 
and without evident logic or connection ; for 
the cock or Satirist is deliberately creating 4 


impossible is the direct ancestor of the cog-d- 
Véne. 
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al surface confusion to serve as partial 
cover for much searing, biting criticism, not 


‘infrequently uncouth and vulgar to an ex- 


treme. Thus, the term coq-d-l’dne, like the 
older terms satura lanz and olla podrida, also 
implies a hodge-podge of satiric materials. 
Unlike its numerous Middle French predeces- 
sors, however, the coq-~i-l’dne was not a 
rigidly fixed form. Although its verse form is 
always octocyllabic with rime platte, its 
length, inner structure, materials, tone, move- 
ment, and ethics are all left more or less to the 
discretion of the individual satirist. 


The four cog-d-l’dne of Clément Marot, 
written to the genial Léon Jamet, himself a 
writer of cog<-l’dne, not only popu- 
larised the form in sixteenth-century France 
but remain the most important examples of 
it.8 Thomas Sébillet, contemporary apologist 
and theoretician for Marot’s group, wrote of 
the coq-t-l’dne in his ‘ Art poétique frangois ’ 
(1548) : 


... Vont ses premiers autheurs nommé, Coq 
a Vasne, pour la variété inconstante des non 
cohérens propos, que les Francois expriment 
par le proverbe du saut du Coq & Vasne. Sa 
matiére sont les vices de chacun, qui y sont 
repris librement par la suppression du nom de 
Yautheur. Sa plus grande élégance est sa plus 
grande absurdité de suite de propos qui est aug- 
mentée par la ryme plate, et les vers de huit 
syllabes, L’exemplaire en est chez Marot, 
premier inventeur des Coqs & l’asne, et 
premiers en toutes sortes autheur d’iceus .. . 
Car & la vérité les Satyres de Juvénal, Perse, et 
Horace sont Cogs & l’asne Latins: ou a mieus 
dire, les Cogs & V’asne de Marot sont pure 
Satyres Frangoises . . . (Edition critique avec 
une introduction et des notes, publiée par Félix 
Gaiffe [Soc. des Textes frang. modernes, Paris, 
1910], Livre II, Chapitre ix, “ Du coq & l’asne,”’ 
pp. 167-8). 

In the following year, 1549, Du Bellay 
struck out sharply against the crudity of the 
cog-a-l’dne in ‘La Deffence et Illustration de 
la Langue Frangoyse.’ It was a vulgar form 
not bolstered by any authority nor restrained 
by any reserve, said Du Bellay, arguing 
against Sébillet’s notion that the coq-d-l’dne 
was the sixteenth-century French equivalent 
of classical Latin satire (see also Sébillet’s re- 
ply to Du Bellay, ‘ Epistre aux lecteurs,’ 

refixed to his ‘Iphigénie’ [1597]) and in 
lavour of polished Horatian moderation in 
tone and omission of the names of persons 
attacked : 

Autant te dy-je des satyres que les Francois, 


3 ‘Oeuvres Completes de Clément “Marot,’ ed. 
Pierre Jannet (Paris, 1868-72, 4 > i., pp. 
184ff; pp. 221ff; pp. 273ff; and pp. 279ff. 


je ne sgay comment, ont appellées coqz & Vasne: 
es quelz je te conseille aussi peu t’exercer, 
comme je te veux estre aliéne de mal dire, 
si tu ne voulois, & V’exemple des anciens, en 
vers heroiques (c’est & dire de X & XI, et non 
seulement de VIII & IX), soubz le nom de 
satyre, et non de cette inepte appellation de 
coq & lasne, taxer modestement les vices de ton 
tems et pardonner aux noms des personnes 
vicieuses. Tu has pour cecy Horace, qui, selon 
Quintilian, tient de premier lieu entre les 
satyriques (Edition critique Fad Henri 
Chamard [Paris, 1904], Livre II, Chapitre iv., 
pp. 218-21). 


Controve over the form was extended 
when Barthélemy Aneau, staunch defender of 
the Old French tradition and of the older 
genres which Marot had sought to revive and 
popularise, in ‘Le Quintil Horatian ’ (1550) 
attacked Du Bellay’s conception of the coq-a- 
Vane. Aneau (if indeed it were Aneau who 
wrote ‘Le Quintil Horatian’) held that the 
form served its purpose very well by being 
jumbled, peel and enigmatic, a purpose 
which he doubts Du Bellay had thoroughly 
understood : 


Coqz a l’Asne sont bien némez par leur bon 
parrain Marot, qui noma le premier, non Coq 
a lAsne: mais Epistre du Coq a |’Asne, le nom 
prins sur le commun proverbe Frangoys, saulte 
du coq & l’asne, & le proverbe sur les Apologues. 
Lesquelles vulgaritez & nous propres, tn 
ignores, pour les avoir desprisées cherchat autre 
part l’ombre, dont tu avois la chair. Et puis 
temerairemét reprens, ce que tu ne sgais. Par- 
quoy pour leurs propos ne s’entresuyuans, sont 
bien nommez du Coq a l’Asne telz Enigmes 
Satyric, & non Satyres. Car Satyre est autre 
chose. Mais ilz sont Satyrez non pour la forme 
de leur facture, mais pour la sentence redar- 
guante a la maniere des Satyres Latines. Com- 
bien que felz propos du Coq & l’Asne peuvent 
bien estre adressez & autres argumens que 
Satyricques, Comme les Absurda, de Hrasme.. .4 


Despite these commentaries of the theorists, 
the numerous dark allusions and the obscure 
phraseology in Marot’s four cog-d-l’ane 
make them almost unintelligible to us to-day.5 


4 Reference here is to a photostatic copy of 
‘Le Quintil Horatian’ (pp. 103-4) in the 
University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. See also Jacques Peletier, ‘ L’Art 
Poétique,’ written 1544 (?), pub. 1555 (Paris 
1930), Livre ii., pp. 1845; Pierre de Laudun 
d’Aigaliers, ‘L’Art Poétique Francais’ 1597), 
Livre ii., Chapitre x, ‘Du Coq & L’Asne’; and 
Jean Vauquelin, Sieur de la Fresnaie, ‘ Dis- 
cours pour servir de préface sur le sujet de 
A Satyre,’ ‘ Satyres Frangoises’ (Caén, 1604), p. 


5 The most illuminating commentary on 
Marot’s cog-a-l’éne is that of Joseph Vianey, 
“Les Epitres de Marot ’ (Paris, 1935), pp. 94104. 
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Even so, their visible characteristics indicate 
how very close the coq-d-l’dne is in pattern 
and rhetorical convention to formal verse 
satire, whose own neat architectural design 
has gone almost unnoted. Marot calls his 
pieces épitres, thereby aligning himself with 
those who believe that verse satire may 
properly be in epistolary form. Régnier was 
to write all of his satires in the form of 
épitres; but most formal verse satirists, 
ileau and Pope, for instance, content 
themselves with emulating Horace and 
writing epistles supplementary to their 
formal verse satires but scarcely different from 
them save for, perhaps, some added inform- 
of tone. 
oreover, the fictional framework of the 
coq-a-l’dne is very similar to the enveloping 
outer framework of the formal verse satire. 
The former is fixed and Aesopic, it is true; an 
imaginary cock always converses with an 
imaginary ass by way of a sort of deft crypto- 
graphy. These mythical creatures never in- 
trude themselves, however, save for the most 
casual reference. In formal verse satire, the 
actual ‘‘frame’’ situation may be almost 
anything so long as the Satirist carries on his 
one-sid conversation with the shadowy 
Adversarius. In the coq-a-l’@ne there is 
almost never any rejoinder on the part of the 
ass; in formal verse satire the Adversarius 
(who may or may not be anonymous) may be 
silent ; or he may protest pessimistically ; or 
he may even, on rare occasions, strike wittily 
back at the Satirist. Both forms are essen- 
tially dramatic monologues. In formal verse 
satire, of course, the setting is usually evident 
and highly important, carefully providing 
figure-processions, shifting panoramas, and 
dramatic incidents on which the Satirist can 
comment to the Adversarius. In each form 
there is a chief actor or protagonist, i.e., the 
Satirist, in the foreground, with an Adver- 
sarius in the middle distance, and an indeter- 
minate number of sharply silhouetted folk in 
the background. Formal verse satire, how- 
ever, is a masterful dialectical treatment of a 
single thesis, its logical sub-divisions, and its 
sub-implications, while the coq~i-l’dne less 
artfully takes all manner of vice for its 
province. Thus, in form the coq-d-l’déne pre- 
serves on the one hand certain basic connec- 
tions with ancient beast fable and yet looks 
forward on the other to the almost mathe- 
matically patterned precision of formal verse 
satire.6 


6 See my article ‘The Structural Design of 
the Formal Verse Satire,’ to be published in 
Philological Quarterly. ~ 


The rhetorical devices which the two haye 
in common are numerous indeed: lack of 
transitions and connectives; apparently 
illogical arrangement of subject-matter; the 
use of diminutives; stray bits of learned tags 
and allusions ; parodies of well-known authors, 
alliterative series; close-textured satiric 
characters or portraits; puns; sensuous 
imagery ; highly particularised realistic detail 
from the contemporary scene; coined phrases 
of great wit an int; satiric digressions; 
extravagant hyperbole; lengthy erotic meta- 
phors ; frequent elisions and irregular pauses; 
witty vulgarity; medical vocabulary and 
metaphor ; and finally, deliberate, considered 
obscurity of diction. Both forms, of cours, 
depend on the mnemonic “ grappling-hooks ” 
of rhyme; and both seemingly try to impale 
their victims’ names on stressed peaks in the 
lines, a delicately lethal. practice which 
Boileau perfected to a fine art. 

Bold, vulgar, elusive, and dangerous, as 
James I of England and his counsellors evi- 
dently knew quite as well as the sixteenth- 
century theorists here quoted, the French 
coq-a-l’dne is in its own right a distinctly in- 
teresting development in the long inter 
national history of formal verse satire, with 
which highly sophisticated form the specific 
affiliations of the coq-a-l’dne, both as to large 
design and small device, are numerous and 
obvious. 

Mary Cuarre 
* The University of North Carolina. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NEPHEW, 
WILLIAM SCOTT. 


[IX his Autobiography Sir Walter Scott 
refers to his youngest brother, Daniel, as 
the ‘‘ most unfortunate of our family . . . he 
had neither the vivacity of intellect which 
supplies the want of diligence, nor the pride 
which renders the most detested labour better 
than dependence or contempt. His career was 
as unfortunate as might be augured from such 
an unhappy combination; and, after various 
unsuccessful attempts to establish himself in 
life, he died on his return from the West 
Indies, in July 1806.”’ 
From Lockhart we learn that Sir Walter, 
refused to attend his brother’s funeral or t0 
wear mourning for him, but twenty years 
afterwards spoke ‘‘in terms of great a 
painful contrition for-the austerity with 
which he had conducted himself on this 
occasion.” Moreover, adds Lockhart, “he 
took a warm interest in a natural child whom 
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Daniel had bequeathed to his mother’s care ; 
and, after the old lady’s death, religiously 
supplied her place as the boy’s protector.’’ 
“This boy was William Scott, and he was 
only six weeks old when his father died. Sir 
Walter's guardianship began presumably in 
1819, in which year his mother died. Lock- 
hart does not mention the boy again nor, I 
think, does Scott make any reference to him. 
But it appears that on Oct. 21, 1821, he 
started to serve a seven years’ apprenticeship 
with David Bridges, a clothier in High Street, 
Edinburgh, Sir Walter being his cautioner 
in the sum of £100 and paying £30 a year for 
his board, lodging and washing. In March 
1827 Scott, in consequence of his financial 
difficulties, explained to William that he was 
unable to continue the payment of £30 a year. 
He advised the boy to obtain his indentures 
and, furnishing him with £10 in cash and a 
letter of introduction to a Mr. Barber of Pall 
Mall, told him to proceed to London. But 
Bridges, however willing he may have been in 
the circumstances to surrender the indentures, 
was prevented from doing so because the rules 
of the Edinburgh Trade Guilds would not 
allow a craftsman to be recognised unless he 
had served an apprenticeship of the stipu- 
lated period of seven years in full. William 
Scott had served five and a half years only, 
and this bitter disappointment at the outset 
of his career, by which he found himself 
through no fault of his own denied the qualifi- 
cations for starting in business in a London 
house, may have had something to do with the 
ory of indolence and dissipation he afterwards 


The disheartened young man went to join 
his mother in Selkirk, of which border town 
she was a native. She declared to him that he 
was legitimate, she and Daniel Scott having 
been married lawfully but privately. This, 
however, she may have done merely in the 
hope that it would remove from him, as*well 
as from herself, the stain of illegitimacy. It 
would have been easy in those diays to arrange 
in Sootland a concealed but lawful marriage ; 
but if there was such a ceremony it is difficult 
to understand why Daniel left the care of the 
six weeks’ old child to his mother, unless his 
wife had left him., Sir Walter seems to have 
been so certain of the illegitimacy that he 
frankly referred to it in the letter of introduc- 
tion he wrote Barber and which, although he 
did not use it, William retained in his 


on. « 
William Scott’s mother was a Miss Currie 
Lamb, the daughter of a well-known seedsman 
in Selkirk. She appears to have been well- 


educated and of good character and altogether 
a worthy daughter of an honest and much- 
respected citizen of the town. But Scott, 
writing to Ellis, refers to her as “‘ an artful 
woman.’’ She had, however, the necessary 
social qualifications and managerial capabili- 
ties as a yong Sony to be appointed house- 
keeper to the Marquis of Abercorn. It may 
be noted that the land agent of the Marquis 
was Thomas Scott, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Daniel, during leave of absence 
from his regiment, paid a visit to his brother, 
Thomas, and so first met Currie Lamb. 
Duddingston, the Marquis of Abercorn’s seat, 
is only 2 miles distant from Edinburgh, in 
which city William was told by his mother 
that the marriage took place. After four 
years of widowhood Currie Lamb married 
Thomas Mitchell of Selkirk, a gentleman of 
no inconsiderable standing and influence in 
his native town. 


To return to William Scott: soon after 
joining his mother he went to Canada, his 
passage money being supplied by the ever 
kind and generous Sir Walter, who, however, 
did not see his nephew again, although 
Abbotsford is only a couple of miles from 
Selkirk. What happened to William in 
Canada I don’t know; he seems to have had 
a varied and not too successful career and in 
1864 was living in Montreal where the unfor- 
tunate state of his affairs attracted the atten- 
tion of General Williams, the Commander of 
H.M. Forces in Canada. This officer, about 
to return home on leave and thinking that he 
could be instrumental in raising assistance 
for one who could claim kinship with Sir 
Walter Scott, obtained from William, as 

roof of that kinship, the letter written by 
Bir Walter to Mr. Barber of Pall Mall. But 
before he set out on his leave the letter was 
stolen—probably by somebody anxious to add 
Scott’s signature to his collection of auto- 
raphs. Four years later, in 1868, William 
Scott, then ‘‘ a worthy but disabled old man,”’ 
attracted the attention of Alexander Somer- 
ville (1811-1885), author of ‘The Autobio-- 
graphy of a Working Man.’ Somerville was 
then engaged in tracing the industrial progress 
of Canada and, in order to gather information, 
addressed a circular to immigrants who had 
settled as farmers or stock-breeders, to mining 
engineers and manufacturers, in which he 
described himself as ‘‘long known in the 
Literature of Utility in Great Britain as 
‘The Whistler at the Plough’.” In 
‘“‘ writing-up”’ agricultural or commercial 
enterprises he not only endeavoured, so he 
boldly declared, ‘‘'to be exact in details,” but 
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infused ‘‘ as much vivacity into sketches as 
may induce their perusal by readers who do 
not care for mere figures, technical phrases, 
dry matters of fact.” His ‘exercise of a 
literary art acquired by long practice ’’ won 
him the confidence of newspaper proprietors 
to such an extent that he found, so he said, a 
ready sale for his articles in Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 

Whether William Scott, as the immigrant 
who failed, was able to assist in this record 
of industrial progress is doubtful, but Somer- 
ville seems to have been so moved by finding 
him ‘‘ an old man, barely able to do what was 
expected of him, and not in ee of 
comforts such as Gracious Providence permits 
to me,”’ that he set about trying to prove the 
kinship with Sir Walter Scott in order to win 
the sympathy and support of those who would 
be ready to assist a kinsman of ‘‘ the renowned 
author of Waverley.” With this object he 
wrote two long letters which appeared in the 
Montreal Gazette on Dec. 10 and 11, 1868. 
Copies of these letters he sent’ to authorities in 
Edinburgh and Selkirk in the hope that he 
would be able, not only to establish the kin- 
ship with Sir Walter, which seems to have 
been in little doubt, but also to prove that an 
actual relationship existed—that is, that 
William Scott was a legitimate son of Lt. and 
Mrs. Daniel Scott. 

What were the results of his efforts I don’t 
know. The copies of the two letters, with a 
covering note, addressed to Provost Dalgleish 
of Selkirk, came to light recently when an old 
deed box was turned out by a lawyer of that 
town. No copy of any reply by the Provost 
was filed and he very likely did nothing in the 
matter. In 1868, only four years after the 
death of their mother, the Mitchell family 
would hardly be willing to have raked up the 
question of their Canadian half-brother’s 
legitimacy. All the evidence seems to point to 
illegitimacy, but it should be interesting to 
know whether Somerville did obtain any evi- 
dence to prove Currie Lamb’s verbal declara- 
tion to her son to be correct and to show that 
Sir Walter’s conduct towards his brother, so 
far as it was concerned with this incident, 
was not only—as he admitted—too austere but 
actually quite unjustified. 


L. 


HOCION AND HITLER. — “ Phocion 
conquered with few soldiers and he con- 
vinced with few words. I know of no better 
description of a at captain or a great 
orator.’”” Walter Savage Landor, from whom 


I have quoted, would not look for either in 
Germany to-day, 
Hussey. 


SPENSER PROBLEMS: An Apor- 
TIon.—That Anne, daughter of William 
Wilkes, was the wife of Anthony Dryden is 
now found to be based on two authorities :— 
(a) Harleian MS. 1563 f. 3 in which her two 
marriages are set out ; (b) (more convincingly) 
Chancery Inquisitio Post Mortem of Robert 
Wilkes taken at Kenilworth, 15 Oct. 1577, 
wherein it is stated that Robert Wilkes died 
26 July 1577, that Anne, wife of Anthony 
Dryden, gent., Frances, and Margaret Wilkes 
are sisters and next heirs of Robert, and that 
Anne was aged nineteen years on 2 April 1577, 


W. H. We pty. 


OHNSON: A SLIP IN LATIN POETRY. 
—In the Adventurer, No. 58, Johnson 
mentions some minute allusions which might 
be missed ‘‘ without an exacter knowledge of 
the incidents ’’ referred to. His last example 
is mentioned, 
because, [I am told, the commentators have 
omitted it. 'libullus addresses Cynthia in this 
manner: 
Te spectem, suprema mihi cum vene-it hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 
Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia, stand, 
Held hia, Pe by my fainting, trembling hand. 
To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy 
on the death of Tibullus: 
Cynthia decedens, felicius, inquit, amata 
Sum tibi; vixisti dum tuus ignis eram. 
Blest was my reign, retiring Cynthia cny’d: 
Nor till he left my breast Tibullus dy’d. 
I omit the next lines about Nemesis, which 
are also given and translated. Anyone who 
knows Tibullus will be aware that his mistress. 
was Delia, not the Cynthia celebrated by Pro- 
pertius. This conclusion can be verified by a 
glance at Ovid’s elegy, ‘ Amores,’ III, 9, 
where the text reads, ‘‘ Delia descendens,’” 
according to the recension of G. M. Edwards, 
1898. He prints ‘‘et’’ as the beginning of 
the second) line in the first couplet quoted, but 
here Johnson’s repetition of ‘‘te’’ seems 
more effective and is quite in the manner of 
Tibullus. Johnson on his death-bed repeated 
the line tenderly to Langton, Boswell, year 
1784. 


V. R. 


SYTH.—A girl in a modern thriller has. 

the rather unusual name of Osyth (see 

elvii. 45, 83, 159). It will be interesting to 
see if the name “‘ takes on.”’ 
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Readers’ Queries. I make very fine Ee you, Sahib, nillen3 


KATE GREENAWAY CALENDAR, 

1881.—I have recently become possessed of 
‘A Calendar of the Seasons’ for the year 
1881, obviously designed by Kate Greenaway. 
It consists of four cards of the seasons, issued 
“With J. E. and F, T. Cochran’s Compli- 
ments. Established 1821." There is no 
reference to this Calendar in any literature 
concerning this delightful artist, nor after 
much searching for the Cochrans, evidently a 
business firm, are they traceable. Any in- 
formation as to their identity will be welcome. 


KE. A. B. Barnarp. 


pAvE CARSON.—What is known of this 

entertainer who travelled India with 

some kind of ‘‘ variety show ”’ in the sixties 

and seventies of the nineteenth century? His 

rogramme included a song entitled ‘ The 
galee Baboo,’ of great popularity, which 

consisted of many verses, with a chorus at the 

end of each :— 

Kuch perwanee! Good time coming! Sing Bri- 
tannia rules the waves! ; 

Jolly good fellow! Go home in morning! Baboo 
has he can make slaves! 


Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ supply the 
words of the song—complete? It was certainly 
sahliched-—poesihly in Caleutta—for I have a 

rinted, though mutilated, copy of the four 
frst verses, which here follow :— 

I 


I very good Bengalee Baboo, In Calcutta I long 
time e’stop— 

Davee Karsen, that my name is—Rada Bazar 
I keep it shop; 

Very good Hindoo e’smoke my hookah—Eat my 
Dallbat ev’ry day: : : 

Night come, I make plenty Poojah!—Hear 
nautch-wallah on tom-tom play. 

Il. 

Sub Sahib-logue2 my shop come look now, very 
good things got, you shall see; : 

Not money want it, give long credit, then Sahib 

me plenty rupee. 

I ~ man, Sahib, something 
buy from me, I pray, 

Baito,3 I tell what thiugs got now, I sell you 
very cheap to-day. 


III. 


I got pens, Belatee4 sabon, overland paper, and 
hair-pins, too; 

Pencin5 got, and very good watch-guard ; pocket- 
knife (Rogers6) [ speak true. ; 
Massacre7 oil, and very good key-ring, Sola 

topee one rupee: 
Cashmere shawl, second-hand portmanteau, 
Guava Jelly, and Assam tea. 


front, see proper fit; 

Ten rupee each, cotton very dear, Sahib, One 
rupee buy very e’small bit. 

Coat and Trowsers I give, too, now, you send 
pattern I very well make, 

Better than Belatee durzee,? I how can make 


one mis e’stake.10 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


1 Say my em. 2 All the Gentry. 3 Take 
a seat. 4 English soap. 5 Pencil. 6 Made 
by Rogers, of Sheffield. 7 Macassar. 8 Linen. 
9 English tailor. 10 How can I possibly make 
a mistake? 


DONKEYS, OXEN AND WATERMILLS. 

—I should be grateful for information of 
well-known pictures in public galleries, or of 
not-very-rare old prints, illustrating donkeys, 
working oxen or watermills. Constable’s 
‘Watermill’ in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has already been noted. This query 
does not apply to photographs. 

J. D. U. Warp. 


(LD GATEHOUSES.—Is there any book 

which treats specially of old city gate- 
houses in England and Wales? What addi- 
tions can be made to the following list of 
places which have old (i.e. at least years 
old) gatehouses? Canterbury, Rye, Winchel- 
sea, Winchester, Southampton, Launceston, 
Monmouth (on the bridge), St. David's, 
Chester, York, Lincoln, King’s Lynn? 

J. D. U. Warp. 


((0OKE’S TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— 

Somewhere between 1830 and 1840, 
George Alexander Cooke published a number 
of small descriptive volumes on English coun- 
ties, under the title, ‘A Topographical and 
Statistical Description of the County of 
‘ ”” They are undated duodecimo volumes, 
each containing a coloured map (small scale) 
of the county, and several small attractive 
engravings of places of interest. The books 
are replete with information, historical and 
geographical. I have copies of the volumes on 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, 
and I have also seen the volume on Cheshire. 
I should be much interested to know which 
other counties came under Cooke’s purview. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


MERICAN SLANG.—‘ Fast One’ by 
Paul Cain, first issued in a popular edi- 
tion in 1940, certainly deserves its title. The 
hero has any amount of fights and drinks of 
whisky. He can be “‘ mixed up in five shoot 
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ings in 32 hours ’’ and has been kicked hard 
and accurately in the face and been the 
recipient of several bullets before he succumbs 
at the end to the effects of several wounds. I 


know something of American slang, can recog-’ 


nise ‘‘ grand ”’ as 1,000 dollars, a ‘‘ rod’’ as a 
gun, and ‘‘ M ”’ as morphia, but the language 
used beats me here and there, or leaves me 
uncertain of the exact meaning conveyed. I 
give generally the sentence in which the 
dubious word occurs -and have put it in 
vitalices. ‘‘ Uh huh”’ is, I suppose, an ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,’ generally indicating indifference to 
what is said. The hero, asked to join a ship 
devoted to gambling, replies, ‘‘ You know I 
never buck a house. I’m not a gambler any- 
way.” He is told that five new wheels have 
been put in and answers, ‘‘ Make mine straw- 
berry.’’ The hero says to a wife, ‘‘ Don’t let 
that lug husband of yours talk.’’ Rose, a 
man who wishes to boss the town, ‘‘ figures on 
airing [eliminating?] everybody he aint 
sure of.’’ A question about a man shot dead 
is, ‘‘ How come you sapped Dave?’ ‘‘ When 
the manager came in, a couple of benders 
came in with him. They’d been waiting in 
the next apartment, listening across the air- 
shaft to find out what they had to heist.” 
“* What do you think I put on that act for— 
ribbed Granquist into taking the fall?” 
“Kells said: ‘Sister? Yeah. It was a 
broad.’’’ The place ‘‘ where Fenner’s stick- 
up men were stashed.’ ‘‘ The Greaser kept 
fingering a chiv in his belt—you know: the 
old noiseless ear-to-ear gag.’’ (Revolver with 
silencer?) ‘‘ A bag dinge—used to be in the 
pictures.” “So Ill keep the geetus.”’ 

‘Jawed awhile in some spick language.”’ 
“The navigator fanned tail for the boat.” 
“‘T’ve ruined my hand waiting for three 
hundred pinochle’’ (at a game of cards). 
‘* Slugmutty ’’ (a comment by itself). ‘‘ You 
started having the screaming Leebies”’ (after 
a lot of drink—D.T., I suppose, but what is 
the origin of the word?) ‘‘ All the loogans 
she’s imported from back East.”’ ‘‘ Hang on 
the front . . . until you see three big pig-skin 
keesters go in.’’ ‘‘ Maybe this is a lot of 
aperay.”’ ‘‘T’ll get a steer to you over the 
radio.’’ I had to sap the doormag, he wasn’t 
going to let me in.’’ (Make him look silly, 
stun or shoot him?) The earlier use of this 
word given indicates a man shot dead, as I 
have noted. 

The worst of all this vigorous language is 
that it is by way of being perpetually new to 
English readers. Fresh locutions are always 
being introduced and their derivation is not 
éasy to an Englishman lacking experience of 


Avaust 23, 194], 
the violent life in which local politics ar 
settled by the use of large cheques and 
revolvers. 

PHILOMOT, 


ILLIAM PITT, WRITER OF VERSE, 
—Looking through the ‘Index of 
Authors’ in. Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quote 
tions,’ 10th edition, I came across the name 
‘William Pitt the Younger’ after that of 
the famous statesman. Turning to the page 
indicated, I find that his death-year, 1840, is 
alone mentioned. He wrote some vers 
entitled ‘The Sailor’s Consolation,’ from 
which two quotations are given. The first is: 
A strong nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill! 
Hark, don’t ye hear it roar now? 


Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


Who was this Pitt and was he one of the 
well-known family? I never heard of him 
before. He is not in the ‘D.N.B.’ Canning 
wrote in metaphor of the great man as “ the 

ilot that weathered the storm,’’ and _ this 
esser William Pitt seems to applaud a rough 
wind at sea. 

Curtovs. 


THOMAS SUTTON, GENOA AND THE 
SPANISH ARMADA.—Could anyone 
give me the particulars of the transactions by 
which Thomas Sutton made it impossible for 
the Spaniards to victual their fleet from 
Genoa in 1587, and so postponed the sailing 
of the Armada till the following year. Or is 
this a story without foundation? Is the 
Thomas Sutton in bap ca the man (1532. 
1611).who founded the Charterhouse and was 
reckoned to be the wealthiest commoner in 
England ? 
H. S. B. 


TOOLS OF REPENTANCE.—What was 
the usual form of these? Are there any 
examples in existence? Were they erected #0 
as to be very high above the level of the 
rest of the congregation? There seems some 
reason for thinking that they were now and 
then at any rate comfortable seats. ; 
Again, in what part of the place of worship 
were they erected? At the centre, or towards 
the platform or chancel? Did the occupant 
face the congregation or the altar, or what 

might be considered the equivalent ? 

TEKTON. 


‘* NORVAL.’’—Will someone please explain 
the wide notoriety of the famous lines :— 
‘“My name is Norval: on the Grampian 
Hills My father feeds hie flocks.’”’ They come 
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from the insignificant play of ‘ Douglas,’ by 
the unimportant author the Rev. John Home, 
and nobody seems to know any more of the 
poem than these thirteen words. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


TAVES OR RODS AS EMBLEMS OF 
OFFICE.—Are these—Black Rod, the 
white staff of the King’s steward—to be con- 
sidered as minor derivatives of the scepire? 
Has anyone written a history of the adoption 
of a rod—apart from the sceptre—as an 
emblem of office? It seems to have been wide- 
spread. In Christian Europe should it be 
considered as of scriptural origin? oe 


LEPHANT AND CASTLE.—This is said 
to be a corruption of ‘‘L’Enfant en 
Castille.’? How did that come? 
INQUIRER. 
{Our correspondent will find information at 
12 S. vi. 11, 49, 132; ix. 95, and at exlix. 430.] 


HE BUSMAN AND POETRY.—Being 
reminded the other day that the railway- 
man makes his appearance as a writer of 
try, it occu to me, thinking idly, that 
rivers and bus-conductors must surely 
number poetical souls among them and I 
wondered whether any of them had ever 
printed verse. Then I remembered that there 
are correspondents of ‘N. and Q.’—and in 
articular there is Mr. CHartes WHITE— 
rom whom one can learn anything one wants 
about the history of buses: so I venture to 
ropound the query to them: What about 

smen as poets? 

PEREGRINUS. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ TALISMAN ’ 
AND ‘AUNT MARGARET’S MIR- 
ROR.’—I. At the head of ch. xxv. of the 
‘Talisman,’ Lovelace’s familiar lines are 
eves in the following form, and ascribed to 
ontrose. 
Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou, too, shalt adore: 
I could not love thee, love, so much 
Loved I not honour more, 
The second line is an improvement, but not 
the third. Presumably this is a mere lapse of 
memory ? 

II. In ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror’ 
(Introduction) the author alludes to ‘‘ the 
clergyman ”’ who preferred ‘‘ his old Mumpsi- 
mus to the modern Sumpsimus.’’ What is 
the origin of this famous story ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater, 


Replies. 


PAPISTS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


(clxxxi. 50.) 


i his book, ‘What was the Gunpowder 
Plot,’ published, I think, about fifty years 
ago, Father John Gerard, S.J., dealt with the 
belief prevalent amongst Catholics in King 
James’s time that the Plot was “ Cecil’s 
Holiday,’’ having been contrived or at least 
fostered by the Council. S. R. Gardiner re- 
plied to Father Gerard in ‘ What the Gun-' 
owder Plot Was.’ It seems clear that Cecil 
ad intelligence that some kind of a plot was 
a-foot long before the alleged disclosure in 
the Monteagle letter. At the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 6178) there are a number of so- 
called ‘‘ Advertisements about Meetings on 
the Powder Treason,’”’ transcribed from the 
originals among the Cecil Papers, being re- 
ports of the intelligencers set te Cecil to spy 
on suspected hotheads among the disaffected 
Catholics. |The writer of one of them tells 
how as early as ‘‘ Lent last’’ in 1605—some 
seven or eight months before the supposed 
discovery—there 
came together at the Horns a Tavern in Cartter 
lane, St William Willoughby, Sr Edmond Bay- 
hame, St John Roe, Robert Catesby, Captaine 
Winter, the mr of weh house dwelleth nowe at 
the Pole hedd in Powle’s ch{urchyarde?]. These 
hadd sundrye times both before and since theire 
meetings at the house called by the name of 
Catesbeys after m™ Terretts since Rockwoods 
house in Lambeth. 
He reports that on a later occasion—“‘ one the 
Thursday sennet before the 5th of November ”’ 
—there met at dinner at the Mitre in Bread 
Street Lord Mordaunt, Sir Jocelyn Percy, 
Sir William Monson, Mr. Hakluyt (of the 
‘ Voyages’) and others; and, the dinner 
ended, he noted also the several roads taken 
by the diners. On another occasion, at the 
beginning of Michaelmas term, 1605, there is 
a report of a supper at William Patrick’s 
house. in the Strand, at which there were 
resent Mr. Robert Catesby, Lord Mordaunt, 
Sir Jocelyn Percy, knight, Thomas Winter, 
John Ashfield, Benjamin Jonson, with one 
other unknown.! 


In a passage in ‘The Owle,’ printed in 


18.P. 14/216, pt. II/no. 132, quoted by Prof. 
Leslie Hotson, who was the first to note that 
Ben Jonson sup with the conspirators, in 
‘TI, William Shakespeare .. p. 187. 
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Avcust 23, 1941, 


1604, and so before the year of the Gunpowder 
Treason, Michael Drayton hints that the same 
policy which framed the Reichstag Fire in 
our own day was practised in Jacobean 
England. The Vulture (Cecil) conspires with 
the Parrot _— innocent victims, and they 
employ the Bat for their destruction : 


Then picke they forth such Theeves as hate the 


Light, 
The black-ey’d Bat (the 
ight) 
That to each private Family can pry, 
And the least slip can easily descry; 
And since his Conscience is both loose and large, 
Is onely set to under-goe this charge; 
Addrest to drinke of every a Cup, 
And not a word slips but he takes it up, 
To minister occasion of discourse, 
Anl therewithall, some dangerous Theame in- 
force, 
To urge a doubtfull speech up to the worst, 
To broach new Treasons, and disclose them 


first, 
Whereby himselfe he cleeres, and un-awares 
intraps the Fowle, unskilfull of these snares.2 


B. H. NEwpiGatTs. 


There has always been some doubt as 
to whether the traditional account of the 
Gunpowder Plot contains the whole truth. 
An error shared by many people is that 
it was something unique. Goldsmith, for 
instance, says:—‘‘ This was the Gunpowder 
Plot than which a more horrible or ter- 
rible scheme never entered into the human 
heart to conceive.”’ But the Tudor period 
was a fruitful mother of gunpowder plots. 
Darnley was blown up; a plot was con- 
cocted at the Hague, which was intended 
to destroy the Council of Holland; the 
Protestants of Antwerp placed a bark full of 
powder in the principal street of the city, 
where the Duke of Parma was to pass with all 
his nobility. Moreover, Goldsmith’s hyper- 
bolic utterance seems inappropriate, if we 
reflect on the magnificent po amd of the 
much-wronged conspirators and the bigotry of 
Parliament. As to what there is to say 
against the traditional story, no doubt it is 
all set forth in the pages of a book on the 
Gunpowder Plot (1807) by John Gerrard, a 
learned editor of the Month. 

Mr. Belloc also has given an account of the 
Plot in the fourth volume of his history of 
England. He tells us that from the beginning 
there were people who suspected Robert Cecil 


2 ‘The Owle,’ lines 501-14. See Drayton’s 
*‘ Works’ Shakespeare Head edition, ii., p. 493; 
also Mrs. Tillotson’s note on the passage in 
vol. v, Pp. 179, for her suggestions as to who are 
meant by the Parrot and the Bat. 


of having fostered it. Cecil is kept in the 
background by Goldsmith, Lingard, Ranke 
and others, yet there can be little doubt that 
he was an implacable enemy of the Catholics, 
The money that he stdoped to receive from 
~ sapr was spent in spying out their doings, 
The story of the Plot, as we have it, presents 
many difficulties. How was it, for instance, 
that the gunpowder, a Government monopoly, 
could be brought across from Lente! to 
Westminster in large quantities without 
attracting the attention of the lynx-eyed 
agents of the ever-watchful minister? How 
could it remain undiscovered for so many 
months in a cellar, apparently easy of access? 
Is it possible that Cecil’s agents were in touch 
with Catesby almost from the inception of the 
Plot ?—at any rate it seems certain that Cecil 
knew all about the Plot before Monteagle 
received his letter, and that the way adopted 
of revealing the Plot was a theatrical device 
intended to impress the vulgar. Much of the 
evidence is dubious because it was obtained by 
torture and the confessions were made to tally 
with a preconceived notion of the Plot, enter- 
tained by the authorities. Cecil’s main 
motive was hatred of Catholicism and a desire 
to incriminate the missionary priests, for 
the Catholics were winning triumph after 
triumph in France and the Empire, and if 
England were to become Catholic again—and 
the thing was not impossible—Cecil would 
have lost his high position as well as his 
estates, immense even in that age of plum 
derers. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


[THE ORIGIN OF THE HASTINGS 
FAMILY (clxxxi, 35).—When I wrote a 
bicentenary article on Warren Hastings (The 
Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 8, 1932) I 
took some pains to investigate the origin of 
his family, which has not been very satisfac- 
torily treated. I noticed, as Mr. GREENING 
Lamborn has done, that 


it is to Eaton Hastings in Berkshire that we 
must turn for the poe of Hastings of Dayles- 
ford. At the time of Domesday Book, Eaton, 
together with other estates, was held by Walter 
FitzPonz, brother of that better-known Drogo 
FitzPonz who was ancestor of the Cliffords. 
Walter’s barony passed, perhaps by inheritance, 
to a family of Hastings of whom the first on 
record was one Ralph de Hastings of the year 
1160. The barony included Yelford Hastings in 
Oxfordshire, and Yelford was for centuries 
owned by Hastings of Daylesford. It is a8 


certain, therefore, as such things can be that 
the first Hastings of Yelford was a cadet of the 
Yelford seems, 


house of Eaton Hastings. 
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fact, to be an earlier cradle of the race than 
Daylesford itself .. . 


I have not now got my notes on which these 
remarks were based; but it will be seen that 
my conclusions agree with those of Mr. 
Lamporn. That Hastings of Yelford and 
Daylesford was descended from the house of 
Eaton Hastings seems certain; whether the 
first Hastings who held the barony of Eaton 
Hastings was descended from Walter 
FitzPonz, or whether the latter’s barony 
passed to the Hastings family in some other 
way is the problem to be solved. 


E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 


ALABASTER (elxxxi. 36, 70).—The alabas- 
ter of the ancients was, generally, a 
carbonate of lime; and of harder substance 
than modern alabaster, which is a hydrous 
sulphate of lime. The stone was quarried at 
Alabastron in Egypt; but the origin of the 
mineral-name is obscure, and may have had 
an Arabic origin. The Oriental alabaster was 
highly esteemed for making small perfume 
bottles or ointment vases called alabastra: 
this has been conjectured to be a possible 
source of the name. It was also employed in 
Egypt for canopic jars and other sacred and 
copuuiral objects. A splendid sarcophagus, 
sculptured in a single block of translucent 
Oriental alabaster from Alabastron, is in the 
Soane Museum, London. This was discov 

by Giovanni Belzoni, in 1817, in the tomb of 
Seti I near Thebes; and was purchased by 
Sir John Soane, having previously been 
offered to the British Museum for £2,000. 
Oriental alabaster is either a stalagmitic 
deposit, from the floor and walls of limestone- 
caverns; or a kind of travertine, deposited 
from springs of calcareous water. Its deposi- 
tion in successive layers gives rise to the 
banded appearance which the marble often 
shows on cross-section, whence it. is known as 
onyx-marble or alabaster-onyx, or sometimes 
simply as onyx—a term which should be re- 
stricted to a siliceous mineral. Egyptian 
alabaster has been extensively walad near 
Suef and near Assiut ; there are many ancient 
quarries in the hills overlooking the plain of 
Tell-el-Amarna. Algerian onyx-marble has 
been largely quarried in the province of Oran. 
In Mexico there are famous deposits of a 
delicate green variety at La Pedrara, in the 
district of Tecali, near Puebla. Onyx-marble 
occurs also in the district of Tehuacan and at 
various places in California, Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado, and Virginia. 


A. R. Baytey. 


When the church of St. Paul’s Without the 
Walls was rebuilt a century ago, after the des- 
truction of its predecessor by fire, the then 
Pope spared no effort to have it done well. The 
Czar = a malachite base for the altar 
and Mohammed Ali gave some pillars of 
yellow Egyptian alabaster. In those in- 
tolerant days such gifts seem unusual from 
the head of the G Orthodox Church and a 
Viceroy of the Mohammedan Caliph; but 
both of their countries had an eye on Palestine 
and, by the presents, showed their good will 
to the Western Christian Church. 

Sayar. 


ELENA IN ‘ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL’ (clxxxi. 75).—A brief stage 
history of this play by Harold ‘Child is 
mers to the new Shakespeare edition, 
ited by Sir A. Quiller-Couch and J. D. 
Wilson, published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press in 1929. ‘ 

Condensing this, the players of the part 
of Helena have been :— 

Mrs. Giffard, Goodman’s Fields, 1741; 

Mrs. Woffington, Drury Lane, 1742; 

Mrs. Pritchard, Drury Lane and Covent 

Garden, 1746-1756. 

Woodward then himself of the* 
a of Parolles, and the following played 

elena with him in various revivals at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden : 

Miss Macklin; Mrs. Palmer; Mrs. 

Mattocks; Miss Farren; 

Mrs. Jordan, Drury Lane, 1794; 

Mrs. H. Johnston, Covent Garden, 1811; 

Miss Inverarity, Covent Garden (Play pro- 

duced as an Opera), 1832. 

Other productions, in which the name of 
the actress playing Helena is not mentioned, 
are those of Phelps, Sadler’s Wells, 1852; 
F,. R. Benson, Stratford-on-Avon, 1916; 
William Poel, Ethical Church, Bayswater, 
1920; and New Shakespeare Company, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The Old Vic has also given 
various productions at different times. 

Since 1929 there have been two productions 
in the West End of London. One was at the 
Arts Theatre, about 1932-33, in which Miss 
Iris Baker played Helena. The other was at 
the Vaudeville Theatre in the autumn of last 
year, when for a brief period of intensified 
air warfare ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well ”’ 
was the sole play being performed in London. 
The odds against such a contingency could 
only be calculated by the Astronomer Royal. 
Helena was played by Miss Catherine Lacey, 
a performance which need not fear com- 
parison with Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Jordan 
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AvGust 23, 194) 


or any other name in the foregoing list. 
Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


LADY” IN MODERN GREEK 

(clxxxi. 62).—The equivalent of ‘‘ Our 
Lady’’ in modern Greek, derived directly 
from the later Byzantine language, is: 
Kvpa or simply The more 
modern equivalent is Ilavayia (meaning ‘‘ The 
All Holy,” the noun Virgin being presumed). 
*AeuripOe vos is the ecclesiastical and classical 
word. 

As for the above-mentioned Byzantine name, 
it is enshrined in a touching, popular distich, 
connected with the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. The popular legend is that when the 
city fell into the hands of the Turks, the eyes 
of the principal icon of Our Lady in the 
t. Sophia, were seen to be full 
of tears. This inspired the two lines of 
lamentation alluded to. They run as follows: 
Siorace Kupa Agorrowa mae ta daxpva cov 
Tldde pe xpovous, pe madre pas 

elvat. 

i.e., Calm, Our Lady, dry your tears 
In the long run, with the passing of 
time, ours will be again. 

By ‘‘ours,’’ the popular poet meant, of 
course, all that was treasured in the con- 
quered city. 

Demetrius CacLAMANOS. 


IGHLANDER AND TOBACCO-SHOPS 
(clxxxi, 20, 53).—The figure of a High- 
lander, once common at the entrance of 
tobacco shops, dates from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and supplanted that of 
an Indian holding a roll of tobacco. I have 
such a figure, life-size, which originally stood 
at a Darlington tobacconist’s door 180 years 
ago. 

Research leads me to believe that the High- 
lander followed on Prince Charlie’s incursion 
into England in 1745. The big Highlanders 
in their strange garb were great snuff-takers, 
hence the ‘‘ Sneeshin’ Mull” the figures in- 
variably hold. Snuff-taking had usurped the 
smoking habit during the eighteenth century 
and Dr. Johnson says ‘‘ tobacco (smoking) 
has almost gone out.’’ There are still a num- 
ber of these ‘‘ Highlanders ”’ in various parts 
of the country. I know of one outside a well- 
known tobacconist’s in Cheltenham. 


Aurrep H. DunuI Lt. 


There is a tobacco shop at Windsor with 
figures of a Highlander and a Red Indian out- 
side. They are now painted an unpleasing 


black, but when I was an Eton boy in th 
‘eighties they were painted in colours. 


Wasey Sterry, 


THE KEEPER: OF THE LIONS IN THE 

TOWER (clxxxi. 74).—For details of 
the history of the office of Keeper of the Lions, 
Mr. Francis Sreer might refer to the 
oe of Narcissus Luttrell in 1681 and 
1682 (his diary). I have not this at hand » 
I can only suggest. Zacharias Conrad yon 
Uffenbach, in 1710, inspected the four lions 
and their a dog. Jorevin 
Rochefort in 1670 inspected in the Tower 
‘‘the wild beasts of all sorts ’’—this was all 
he said. The earlier writer, Paul Hentzner, 
in 1598 (to go backwards), saw four lions, one 
called ‘‘ Edward VI,” a ‘‘ tyger,” a lyny, 
and a wolf. 


I have not at hand any references to the 
Keeper: the only item I find at present is 
Luttrell’s reference to the practical assistant 
keeper of 1686, as to whom he wrote ' 


The 8th a woman that lookt after the lions 
at the Tower putting her hand to near the old 
one he caught hold of it and grip’d it so hard 
that it was fore’d to be cut off to prevent 
a gangrene, but she died of it in a little time. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


“ GHOD WITH GOLD” (clxxxi. 62).—Of 
: golden horse-shoes I have no informa 
tion, but silver ones. are known. Cotter 
Morrison quotes Gibbon on the nuptials of 
Boniface, Duke or Marquis of Tuscany: “ All 
the utensils of the service were of silver, and 
his horses were shod with plates of the same 
metal, loosely nailed and carelessly dropped, 
to indicate his contempt of riches.”’ And 
Wilson’s History of James I tells, “ how 
truly I cannot,assert,’’ of similar ostentation 
by an ambassador. 
HIBERNICUS. 


I do not know of an authentic instance of 
a horse shod with gold but Robert I, Duke of 
Normandy, the father of William the Con 
p sons when he rode into Rome on his way to 

erusalem had his horse or mule shod with 
silver shoes attached only by one nail so that 
they fell off easily for people to pick up. 


ONSLOW. 


ANCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 18, 
176, 231, 303, 323; 338; clxxxi. 27).—In 
‘The Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Hibbert Ware, M.D., F.R.S.Ed.,’ who died 
in 1848, author of ‘The Foundations of 
Manchester,’ ‘ Lancashire Memorials of 1716, 
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her important works, is a reference to a 
a tithe barn at Hale Barns, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire, which was demolished 
about 1844. It had a great fascination for 
Dr. Hibbert Ware, as it was quite near to 
where he lived, and appealed to his an- 
iquarian instinct. 
aes, one day he got a shock. My 
stars! they are pulling down the old barn, 
exclaimed the Doctor, he 

one morning in a fever of archaeologica 
cosa a The Vandals! The Huns! The 
Goths!’ were the mildest epithets the 
enraged antiquary applied to the persons 
responsible, ; 

The description of the barn is:— 

ithe Barn was 90 feet long and 18 
was formed by massive 
oak timber arches, supported and secured by 
transverse beams and principals, also of solid 
oak, ‘he height of the arches was 17 feet 8 
inches from the ground, and the spaces between 
the timber framework, which formed the outer 
walls, were wattled and filled with mud. Seen 
in the dusk, the interior of the barn had the 
semblance of an old Gothic edifice, 

Drawings of the structure were made by Dr. 
Hibbert Ware’s second wife, and by Captain 
Edward Jones, a friend of the Hibbert Wares. 
Dr. Ormerod—the historian of Cheshire—said 
the barn was a good specimen of the old style 
of timber buildings, ‘‘ on crooks.”’ 

The old tithe barn stood on the ground at 
the back of the Bull’s Head inn. 


T. G. Scort. 
Manchester. 


EGISTRATION BEFORE 1538 (clxxx. 
; elxxxi. 37).—I can parallel 
Cotonet Souruam’s experience as to the views 
of certain parsons on the subject of parish 
registers. Some thirty years ago I was search- 
ing the registers of a parish in the Forest of 
Dean from which my ancestors had come; the 
parson, an Irishman of T.C.D., not only 
thought the registers might well be destroyed, 
but that to be interested in one’s pedigree was 
a form of worldly pride which should be dis- 
couraged). 
Wasey Srerry. 


(JAIN IN LITERATURE (clxxx. 372, 464). 

—Coleridge’s ‘ Wanderings of Cain’ (un- 
finished) and Blake’s ‘ Death of Abel’ occur 
to me. I once heard a negro preacher 
cloquently and wittily combat the idea that 
black men were descended from Cain and his 
wife from the Jand of Nod, said to be a higher 
ape. This bit of nonsense is highly modern, 
I suspect, but it is probably “ folk-lore’’ of a 


kind in America. Byron’s ‘Cain,’ by the 
way, is most impressive when acted well, as it 
was in New York at the time of his centenary, 
when I saw it. 

T. O. M. 


“PUNQUERQUE” (clxxxi, 35).—Addison, 
March 2, 1707/8, to the Earl of Man- 
chester, writes: ‘‘ S". G. Byng has a powerful 
Squadron before Dunquerque”’ (see ‘The 
Letters of Joseph Addison,’ edited by Profes- 
sor Walter Graham, the Clarendon Press, 
1941, p. 97). 
F. E. R. 
EGENT’S PARK PANORAMA (clxxxi. 
36, 67).—George Mogridge, in his ‘Old 
Humphrey’s Welles in London,’ published by 
the Religious Tract Society in 1843, gives a 
full account of the Diorama and Cosmorama. 
Also, amongst other similar attractions, he 
has much to say about the contemporary 
Colosseum, the Panoramas of Jerusalem and 
Thebes, of Mont Blanc, Lima, and Lago 
Maggiore; and—if this digression may be. 
pardoned—he provides, for us of to-day, a 
moving description of the attractions of the 
London shop-windows a century ago, the 
grocer’s window being particularly alluring. 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 
Cambridge. 


“THIS HAS HAPPENED BEFORE” 
(clxxx. 462).—This fleeting mental 
state has a subordinate place in J. W. 
Dunne’s ‘An Experiment with Time,’ 
published in 1929. is theory consists of 
the application of mathematics to meta- 
hysics, and might be defined as ‘‘ the 
lativity of Time.’”’ In a later work, 
‘The Serial Universe,’ 1934, he elaborated 
the mathematical side of it. In a shorter 
and sprightlier book, ‘The New Immor- 
tality,’ 1938- his theory is briefly re-stated 
without mathematics and in a conversa- 
tional and comparatively objective style. 
Two plays by Priestley are based on the con- 
ception, and Mr. H. G. Wells has claimed a 
prior right to it. So it may be said to have 
achieved popularity. It postulates, and sets 
about proving, that the subconscious self is 
able to move backward and forward in an 
illusory medium called ‘‘ Time,” and make 
its experiences known to consciousness in 
dreams, and occasionally in moments of 
waking vision. Whether such “ mysteries of 
our being’’ have any real existence or are 
manufactured entirely by the human brain, is 
a preliminary question. 


W. W. 
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The Library. 


The Letters of Joseph Addison. Edited by 
Walter Graham. (Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. £1 10s.) - 


THE letters printed here number 702. More 

than 280 of them, published in complete 
form, appear now for the first time. The 
Editor’s ‘History of the Correspondence’ 
puts the reader in possession of how and when 
such letters as have already been made public 
were put forth. The originals of a number 
of these have disappeared since publication ; 
for a good number copies have to i relied on ; 
holographs in Addison’s own hand are few. 
Some of the prime joys of his task are thus 
denied to the editor of these letters, or dealt 
out to him but sparely. 

There 1s something about Addison’s literary 
work and in what we know of his life which 
gives hints of his having been in actuality a 
more attractive character than posterity has 
been allowed to see. One might hope his 
letters would open up these things a little but 
they afford almost no help. With a few 
exceptions—of which the chief are those to 
the little Earl of Warwick who later became 
his stepson—they are either accounts of public 
affairs rendered by a government official to 
ministers of State, or instructions concerning 
his own private affairs by a public servant to 
a friend who acts as his agent. Addison 
writing on his own money matters does not 
shine; he has it in him to write to Edward 
Harrison apropos of his brother’s will: ‘‘ You 
may be sure next to my own I have my Sisters 
concerns most at heart .. .’’; 


; and writing 
reports from his office he is masked by the 
secretary. Still, certain differences of tone 
are to be -noted, the letters to Archbishop 
King being in this respect the most interest- 
ing; Adidison’s part in the politics of his day 
comes out more clearly; and the style of the 
letters which is mostly quite lacking in grace, 
at any rate seems to reveal that the master of 
the new English prose depended as much on 
pains and revision as on natural gift. The 
two letters to Pope would have some import- 
ance if we could * sure they are as Addison 
wrote them: the letters to Swift have warmth 
of life about them but unfortunately not one 
of them has any great significance. Addison’s 
letters as a quite young man remain the most 
amusing and the most generally pleasing we 


have of his ; they have their place, too, aman 
the recorded impressions on Englisha 
by the Court of Louis XIV. . q 
It will be gathered that the student of 
pages will find in them additions to his higtay 
rather than to his literature, and, with 
in view, we rather regret that the editor Ml 
not seen fit to insert an Introduction on@ 
political situation amid which Addison 
working. True, an immense amount has ham 
written on the period, and references to Wom 
are duly given. But a connected brief sketehm 
times and movements and persons made toga 
tre around Addison was much to be desired 
the reader whose main object was literati 
and we do not think the notes, though mim 
of them are good and full, meet his nem 
The notes, in fact, somewhat disappointed 
They seem to want tidying up. It is a a 
thing to put the dates of a man’s birth® 
death after his name on its first appearanl 
this has fairly often been done, but often 
The first occurrence of a name is the pil 
where the biographical note shou 
given: again and again the note» oog 
at the second or even the third ogg 
rence. We marked all too large a mum 
both of names and of subjects which seemes 
us to require a note and had none. Othe 
take for instance Cardonnel and Cadogan 
are dealt with too slightly. ‘‘ A grandsom 
the first Duke of Marlborough ”’ is surely 
meagre account of how Charles Spencer 6a 
to be third Duke as well as fifth Ear 
Sunderland. We also thought the index 
full than it usefully might have been. 
grumbles, however, refer to comparatl 
slight matters, and we would take pail 
emphasize the fact that there is much cam 
and substantial annotation. Letters which 
purely official notices or repetitions of 
printed in full are given in skilful ee 
A number of good letters addressed to Addim 
form an appendix. Great pains have 
taken to reproduce spelling and punctuagm 
and the student can feel confidence that 
has before him the most authetic text av 
able. Those interested in genealogy andi 
careers of minor worthies will find hem 
good many names, which pass indeed Witiiy 
notice, but may have significance Wim 
searcher. Finally, Addison’s Letters muaq 
matter of course, range with his other wom 
the universe of English Literature, an@m 
may be grateful to the scholar whose 14a 
has lifted them into their place. “a 
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